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EDITED BY SAMUEL RHOADS, up on high,” that “He sitteth on the right 
To whom all Communications may be ad@: ssed. | hand of God,” and that “ He ever liveth to 
| make intercession for us.” 

For God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish, but have everlasting life. 
—John iii. 16. 

Neither is there salvation in any other: for 
there is none other name under heaven given 
among men, whereby we must be saved.—Acts 
iv. 12. 

For there is one God, and one Mediator be- 
tween God and men, the man Christ Jesus.— 
1 Timothy ii. 5. 

Friends believe, also, that as Christ died for 
all men, so he has given to a// men a measure 
of light, by the operation of the Holy Spirit on 
their hearts and consciences, and that there is 
not a human being in the world who has not 
been visited by this light, or who has not, in a 
measure, God’s law written in his heart. They 
believe that it is the Holy Spirit alone who can 
convince the world of sin, or witness in the 
hearts of any, the pardoning love of God through 
Jesus Christ. 

That was the true light, which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world.—John i. 9. 

But the manifestation of the Spirit is given 
to every man to profit withal—1 Corinthians 
xii. 7. 

For the grace of God that bringeth salvation 
hath appeared to all men, teaching us that, 
denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should 
live soberly, righteously, and godly, in this pres- 
ent world: looking for that blessed hope, and 
the glorious appearing of the great God and our 
Saviour Jesus Christ ; who gave himself for us, 
that he might redeem us from all iniquity, and 
purify unto himself'a peculiar people, zealous of 
good works.—Titus ii. 11—14. 

Friends believe in the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament, and “that they are able 
to make wise unto salvation, through faith which 
is in Christ Jesus.” They regard it as a great 
blessing that they are now-a-days so freely cir- 
culated ; and it is a duty they enjoin on all their 
members, to ‘‘ search them daily.” Yet they 
believe that these sacred writings can only 
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A BRIEF VIEW OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 
COMMONLY CALLED QUAKERS. 


There are many persons who may occasionally 
have attended a ‘Quakers’ Meeting,’ and 
others who are brought into contact with mem- 
bers of this society, in various ways, who yet 
appear but little acquainted with the religious 
principles professed by them. The question is, 
accordingly, often asked, “ What are the Quakers, 
and what do they believe?” The object of this 
little tract is to give, very briefly, an outline of 
the principles of the society, and in so doing, to 
refer the reader to Holy Scripture in confirma- 
tion of its views. 

In the first place, as to the name, “ Quakers.” 
It was given to members of this Society two 
hundred years ago, by a persecuting magistrate 
at Derby, because George Fox, an ewinent min- 
ister of that day, “bid him tremble at the word 
of the Lord.”” The name was at once adopted 
as a term of ridicule towards those who have al- 
ways been known amongst themselves by the 
endearing name of “ Friends.” 

The Society of Friends believe in God the 
Father, Almighty, the Maker and Preserv: r of 
all men; and in his Son, Jesus Christ our Lord, 
and in the Holy Spirit, the Comforter. They 
believe Jesus Christ came into the world, took 
our nature upon him, and “tasted death for 
every man,” being thus a perfect sacrifice for 
sin, and a perfect example and pattern to his 
followers in all ages : neither can any be saved 
from sin in any other way, than by “ repentance 
towards God, and faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” They also believe that “ He ascended 
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profit those who read, by the illuminating power | he shall strengthen thine heart ; wait, I say, on 


of the Holy Spirit. 

All scripture is given by inspiration of God, 
and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteousness : 
that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works.—2 Timothy iii. 
16, 17. 

For the prophecy came not in old time by 
the will of man; but holy men of God spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.— 2 
Peter i. 21. 

Friends have always regarded the public wor- 
ship of Almighty God as an inestimable privi- 
lege, as well as a bounden duty. They therefore 
meet publicly “on the first day of the week,” 
and also some time in the middle of the week ; 
yet they believe that when assembled together, 


‘ it is not necessary that any form of singing, 


praying, or preaching should be gone through, 
to enable them to perform acceptable worship, 
but that the worship of God “in Spirit and in 
truth” may be without words at all. The wor- 
shipper is the creature ; the object of worship 
is the Creator of all things—the one weak and 
sinful, and the other, Almighty, and “of purer 
eyes than to behold iniquity ;” yet, believing 
it to be the good pleasure of our Heavenly 
Father that every man should have access to 
Him, through Jesus Christ, by the one Spirit, 
and that on all occasions, Friends believe it right 
to wait in silence before Him when publicly as- 
sembled ; that each believer may know for bim- 
self the sacrifice of “a broken and a contrite 
heart,” to be prepared, with offerings of silent 
prayer and praise, and receive spiritual food 
most convenient for him: and they refer with 
comfort to many passages of scripture in support 
of this practice. 

Be still, and know that I am God.—Psalm 
xlvi. 10. 

But the hour cometh, and now is, when the 
true worshippers shall worship the Father in 
spirit and in truth: for the Father seeketh such 
to worship him. God is a spirit: and they that 
worship him must worship him in spirit and in 
truth —John iv. 23, 24. 

It is the spirit that quickeneth ; the flesh pro- 
fiteth nothing —John vi. 63. 


And it shall be said in that day, Lo, this is 
our God ; we have waited for him, and he will 
save us: this is the Lord ; we have waited for 
him, we will be glad and rejoice in his salvation. 
—Isaiah xxv. 9. 


Behold, as the eyes of servants look unto the 
hand of their masters, and as the eyes of a 
maiden unto the hand of her mistress; so our 
eyes wait upon the Lord our God, until that he 
have mercy upon us.—Psalm exxiii. 2. 


My soul, wait thou only upon God; for my 
expectation is from him.—Psalm. Ixii. 5. 


Wait on the Lord: be of good courage, and 


the Lord.—Psalm xxvii. 14. 

Lead me in thy truth, and teach me: for thou 
art the God of my salvation: on thee do I wait 
all the day. —Psalm xxv. 5. 

But the anointing which ye have received of 
him abideth in you, and ye need not that any 
man teach you; but as the same anointing 
teacheth you of all things, and is truth, and is 
no lie, and even as it hath taught you, ye shall 
abide in him.—1 John ii. 27. 

Likewise the Spirit also helpeth our in- 
firmities : for we know not what we should pray 
for as we ought: but the Spirit itself maketh 
intercession for us with groanings which cannot 
be uttered —-Romans vii. 26. 

Friends do not, however, in their meetings 
for worship, disuse vocal prayer or preaching ; 
but they believe that neither of these important 
exercises must be begun or ended at stated times, 
or by man’s will, but only by the immediate 
help of the Holy Spirit; and that it is only 
when these gifts are exercised in the “ ability 
which God giveth” that they cun profit the 
hearers, or that the minister is enabled to preach 
the saving truths of the gospel “ in demonstra- 
tion of the spirit and of power.” According to 
the declaration of the apostle, that “in Christ 
Jesus there is neither male or female,” Friends 
also believe that Christian women may be called 
equally with the men to the work of the minis- 
try. 

“They further believe that those who are called 
to be ministers amongst them should be “ es- 
teemed very highly for their work’s sake ;”’ yet, 
seeing the gifts of God cannot be purchased 
with money, their ministers are never paid for 
their services. They considerall such payments 
as caleulated to hinder the faithful preaching of 
the truth, and to degrade the authority of Christ, 
the great Head of the Church, and as contrary 
to the example of Christ’s apostles. A reference, 
also, to the Acts of the Apostles will show that 
the Apostle Paul, although charged with so great 
a commission, did not disdain, for years to- 
gether, to labor with “ his own hands,” that he 
“might be chargeable to no man.” 

Neither do Friends think it according to 
scripture that one man on/y should be appointed 
to minister tu a particular congregation of Chris- 
tians ; for such a rule as this greatly limits the 
operation of the Holy Spirit in the Church, and 
is contrary to apostolic order, which was, that 
‘all may prophecy (or preach) one by one, that 
all may learn, and all may be comforted.’’—2 
Corinthians xiv. 

Freely ye have received, freely give. —Mat- 
thew x. 8. 

I have coveted no man’s silver, or gold, or 
apparel. Yea, ye yourselves know, that these 
hands have ministered unto my necessities, and 
to them that were with me. I have shewed 
you all things, how that so laboring, ye ought 
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to support the weak, and to remember the words 
of the Lord Jesus, how he said, It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.— Acts xx. 33, 
34, 35. 

As every man hath received the gift, even 
so minister the same one to another, as good 
stewards of the manifold grace of God. If any 
man speak, let him speak as the oracles of God : 
if any man minister, let him do it as of the ability 
which God giveth : that God in all things may 
be glorified through Jesus Christ, to whom be 
praise and dominion for ever and ever. Amen. 
—1 Peter iv. 10, 11. 

Feed the flock of God which is among you, 
taking the oversight thereof, not by constraint, 
but willingly; not for filthy lucre, but of a 
ready mind: neither as being lords over God’s 
heritage, but being ensamples to the flock.—1 
Peter v. 2,3. 


(To be concluded.) 


——__—_—_ +0 


EXTRACTS FROM A REPORT OF THE CINCINNATI 
CONFERENCE ON FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


: (Continued from page 354.) 


Sixth-day Morning, 11th of Tenth month. 


A Friend in the ministry appeared in suppli- 
cation craving the Divine blessing upon our 
deliberations. 

The instruction of infant classes in Scripture 
Schools was next considered, and Eliza B. Ful- 
ghum, of Richmond, Indiana, gave some interest- 
ing statements of her own experience in teach- 
ing very young children, and of her method of 
securing their attention. She has had a class of 
fifteen to twenty pupils, none of whom can read 
readily. Fhese she teaches orally, relating Scrip- 
ture incidents and facts, and then questioning 
them upon the subject, repeating also at the next 
meeting the questioning, so as thoroughly to im- 
press their minds with the application. They 
are encouraged to ask questions themselves in 
connection with the exercises, and their compre- 
hension of these Scripture truths, and the deve- 
lopment of their minds, have sometimes been 
very encouraging; more than one striking in- 
stance of its marked effect having been observed 
in the dying hours and triumphant close of some 
of these young children. Bible pictures and 
illustrations have been found useful in bringing 
their attention to the subject. 

Susanna R. Howland, of Union Springs, New 
York, gave some account of her efforts with little 
children, and said she was anxious to learn the 
best method of teaching them, not having her- 
self adopted one entirely satisfactory. She was 
sometimes afraid that young children were 
crowded too fast. Her own experience led her 
to the opiuion that profitable instruction could 
be best promoted by very slow progress. 

Mary C. Johnson, of Cincionati, in giving 
some account of her own experience in this in- 
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teresting service, said that her pupils were all 
young, and that none of them could read. She 
had found it highly important at the outset to 
gain the affection and confidence of her scholars, 
and to show to them that she loved them with 
Christian interest. She allowed them to con- 
verse freely with her about their own little mat- 
ters. She then reads them a Bible story, en- 
deavoring afterwards to explain and simplify it 
so as to bring it within their understanding. 
She aimed to select from the Bible such inci- 
dents as would serve to teach them their duty 
to their Creator and their fellow creatures. A 
most interesting theme to their tender minds 
was the account of the life, the sufferings, and 
the atoning sacrifice of their Saviour for their 
sakes. She taught them the love and goodness 
of our Heavenly Father by a parallel between 
this and the love of our earthly parents. If for 
the commission of some great fault, they had 
merited, and were to receive severe punishment, 
would they not esteem it very kind if some one 
so loved them as to be willing to bear the 
punishment for them? So Christ suffered for 
them. She also taught them the duty of prayer. 
Frequently she taught hymns, the Lord’s prayer, 
the ten Commandments, &c. She had endeavor- 
ed to impress them with the belief that these 
Scripture incidents had actually occurred. But 
the earnest co operation and help of parents were 
very needful in this labor of love, and deeply 
encouraging to the devoted teacher. 

A Friend incidentally expressed a conviction 
that infant instruction, when rightly undertaken, 
had uniformly reacted upon the teachers for 
their own good, and that they who water in this 
Vineyard shall also themselves be watered. 

The question having been asked, “ At how 
early an age might children be profitably intro- 
duced to these schools ?”’ 

Mary C. Johnson said, in reply, that she had 
received them into her classes at four years, and 
she found them apt and teachable at that age. 

Rhoda M. Coffin, of Richmond, Indiana, was 
desirous that this most important duty of the 
religious instruction of young children, should 
not be deferred by parents at home to the age 
of four years, as valuable time had then been 
lost. At 18 months, they were often capable of 
receiving religious impressions, and they could 
very early be taught of a Saviour’s love, and to 
lisp a Saviour’s praise. 

Sarah Smith, of Indiana, in answer to a ques- 
tion whether much profit arose from teaching 
very young children mere historical portions of 
Scripture, on account of their supposed forget- 
fulness, said that in her own experience great 
benefit had often resulted from this kind of in- 
struction, and that touching scenes from Scrip- 
ture history had at times made very deep and 
iasting impressions upon the minds of some. A 
young child, upon hearing the story of Ananias 
and Sapphira narrated by his teacher, was deep- 
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are needed to second and facilitate the labors of 


ly interested at the relation and awhile after- 
wards, asked if he should be struck dead if he 
told a story. An excellent opportunity was 
here presented for impressing his tender mind 
with religious feeling. This dear child died at 
the age of six years, and on his death-bed gave 
full proof of his heavenly mindedness, and when 
asked near his close if he wished to get well, 
said, with his little hands clasped, “No,” and 
repeated a little verse learned at the First-day 
School. 
‘** Dear Jesus tho’ I languish, 
And lay me down to die, 
Please send a shining angel 
To lead me to the sky.”’ 


David Judkins, of Cincinnati, said that great 
care should be exercised in not bringing too 
severe a discipline to bear upon the very young 
mind of a child—he thought the brain and 
nervous system would not be safe under such 
pressure as has been referred to by some—spoke 
of a child three and a half years of age, that he 
met at a Sabbath School, who on being asked 
what she had learned at the school, replied, that 
she had learned to love her precious Saviour. 
Encouraged parents to commence at home to 
prepare the minds of young children by suitable 
religious training, that when a proper age shall 
be reached, they may attend the classes with 
real interest. 

In answer to a question here proposed, a num- 
ber of teachers gave their opinion that classes 
of small children could be taught most success- 
fully when composed of both boys and girls. 

The most of this session having been devoted 
to hearing reports from different teachers re- 
lative to their method of teaching Infant Classes, 
and to remarks eliciting valuable information 
upon the subject, the following conclusions 
were the result of the discussion : 

Ist. That these classes are an important and 
highly interesting feature in our First-day 
Schools, and this Conference would encourage 
their formation, under suitable teachers, where 
they do not now exist. 

2nd. That children, as early as four years of 
age, may be profitably admitted to these classes, 
and that at home they may frequently be taught 
many of the great truths of the Bible much 
earlier in life. 

3rd, That in instructing such classes, it is im- 
portant to select teachers who are actuated by 
love to the cause and for their pupils, and who 
can win the esteem and confidence of the chil- 
dren; a result which may be facilitated by en- 
couraging freedom of intercourse between 
teachers and scholars. 

4th. That oral instruction is best adapted to 
their capacity; but that benefit is frequently 
derived from reading appropriate selections from 
the Bible, and rehearsing them in simple lan- 
guage. 

5th. That the aid and co-operation of parents 


teachers. 

6th. That the best qualified teachers are 
thought to be requisite in this department, and 
that previous preparation for the lesson is neces- 
sary, and the duties should be entered upon with 
serious and prayerful consideration. 

7th. That generally the instruction is of real 
and lasting benefit to the children, and they are 
also prepared thereby for the more advanced 
classes. 

Some Friends having expressed a desire that 
the designation of “ Chairman and Secretaries” 
of this Conference should be dropped, and that 
those officers be termed “ Clerk, and Assistants,” 
the meeting, at the suggestion of the Executive 
Committee, and in condescension to the wishes 
of these Friends, concluded to adopt the change 
in our minutes in future. 

Then adjourned until the afternoon. 

(To be continued.) 





REPORT. 


To the Philadelphia Association of Friends for 
the instruction of Poor Children. 


The Managers report that their Infant and 
Girls’ Schools on Winslow street for colored 
children have been in operation as usual during 
the past year ; and have been visited semi-month- 
ly by committees of the Managers. 

The Infant School has been full to its utmost 
capacity, so that recent applicants had to be re- 
jected. It is pleasant to witness the good order 
of the school, and the interest with which many 
of these little ones pursue their studies, making 
commendable progress therein. A recent visit- 
ing committee report that the children in the 
first class read quite well, and. some of them 
cipher in multiplication and division; and that 
of a class of ten children who read pretty well 
in words of one and two syllables, all but two 
were ignorant of the alphabet when they entered 
the school. 

The number of names now on the Roll is 
116, and the average attendance for the year 
has been 8] anda fraction. This school con- 
tinues under the care of the same teachers as 
last year. 

The Principal of the Girls’ school having re- 
signed her situation in the Ninth month, Eliza- 
beth B. Kaighn has been appointed to succeed 
her, under whose care we believe the character 
of the school will be maintained, she being much 
interested in the scholars, and attentive to her 
duties. The girls, with very few exceptions, are 
obedient and attentive to their studies, making 
good progress therein. 

The course of instruction in this school con- 
tinues about as last reported, spelling, defining, 
reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, gram- 
mar and history of the United States are taught, 
and a part of one day in the week is devoted to 
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sewing, the garments made being generally dis- 
tributed among the most destitute of the scholars 
in both rooms. 

During last winter, it became necessary to 
supply some of the children with shoes in ex- 
treme cases to enable them to attend the school. 
Nine dollars and forty-five cents were thus ex- 
pended. 

The class list-in this school numbers 49, and 
the average attendance for the year has been 39 
and a fraction perday. ' 

The Library continues to be an object of in- 
terest in the Girls’ School ; 874 volumes have 
been loaned to the scholars during the past 
year, of which only one book has been lost. 
Some additional books of a useful and interest- 
ing character are desirable, and any contribu- 
tions towards this object will be acceptable. 

Owing to the dulness of the times, we have 
been obliged to reduce the rent of the premises, 
No. 16 North Front street, $104 a year. 

There has also been a falling off in our annual 
subscriptions, owing to death and other causes ; it 
will thus be observed that our income has been 
materially reduced, while the taxes on the pro- 
perty are increased, and the cost of conducting 
the schools is in no way diminished. To meet 
these deficiencies it is therefore very desirable 
that the annual subscriptions should be increas- 
ed, and we would appeal to those who are bless- 
ed with an abundance to contribute liberally, 
and enable this excellent charity to continue its 
work of educating the poor colored children. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the 
Board of Managers. 

J. Wistar Evans, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, 12th mo. 26th, 1861. 


about God’s guidance in the desert? Deut. 32: 
10. 

What does David also sing of this? Ps. 68: 
7, 8. 

Also the prophet Isaiah. Isa. 48: 21. 

In what willerness did David hide from Saul ? 
1 Sam. 23: 14, 15. 

Where afterwards? 1 Sam. 24: 1. 

What interesting incident occurred in the 
wilderness of Beersheba? 1 Kings 19: 1-8. 

In what wilderness did John the Baptist fore- 
tell the coming of Christ? Matt. 3: 1. 

What event in the life of Jesus took place in 
a wilderness? Luke 4: 1-13. 

What is recorded of Philip in the wilderness ? 
Acts 8: 25. 

(Note Philip’s obedience of faith in going to the 
desert place, where thereseemed naturally to be no 
opportunity of preaching the Gospel. Yet it isthought 
that this Eunuch carried the ‘‘ Glad tidings ’’ to his 
Queen, and thus evangelized Ethiopia.) 

What promise is there concerning the wilder- 
ness? Isa. 41: 18, 19. 

(Apply this spiritually.) Also Isa. 35th 
chapter. 
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THE SAMOAN ISLANDS. 


The Samoans are a group of islands in the 
South Pacific Ocean, of voleanic origin, mode- 
rate height, and beautifully diversified, the 
highest mountains possessing an elevation of 
some 4,000 or 5,000 feet. The larger islands 
contain some splendid valleys and large tracts 
of finest land, being well watered and enlivened 
by numerous streams or waterfalls, and are said 
to be clothed with a richer verdure, even, than 
the lovely island of Tahiti. 

The inhabitants are a fine people, generally 
above the middle size, of a reddish brown 
color, with black hair and fine dark eyes, not 
unlike Europeans in feature, and capable of 
high intellectual and moral cultivation. In 
their heathen state they were fearfully degraded, 
and idolatry, and all the crimes which follow 
in its train, prevailed among them. 

The light of the gospel first broke on this 
dark land in 1830, when John Williams planted 
on its shores the first native teachers from the 
Society Islands. Nor was this the only effort. 
In 1832 some natives of Ravavai, one of the 
Austral Islands, nearly 2,000 miles distant, 
having been driven by contrary winds out of 
their course, after drifting on the ocean a long 
time, reached Tanna, the eastern Samoan 
Island, and, being Christians, began to teach 
the natives what they knew, and gathered 
around them a few converts. Thus, in various 
quarters, heathenism was attacked, and it broke 
down rapidly. Oongregations were raised up, 
and the necessity for native teachers became 
evident. A mission seminary was begun in 
1844, where, up to the present time, 300 
natives have been taught, of whom 131 are 
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For Friends’ Review, 
QUESTIONS FOR FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


DESERTS OF THE BIBLE. 
What happened to Hagar in the desert of 
Beersheba? Gen. 21: 14, &e. 
_ Where did Ishmael afterward dwell? Gen. 
21: 20, 21. 
In what wilderness did the Israelites wander ? 
Ex. 19: 1, 2. 
oe is said of this wilderness? Deut. 8: 


What is there in the last song of Moses, 
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laboring in Samoa, or the new missions to the 
westward. 

Fifty pounds sterling a year—nearly all that 
is wanted to buy tools, stationery, and clothes 
for the students—is raised by the children of 
the Sabbath schools at Hobart Town. 

The Samoan seminary is only one of three 
Institutions in which Christian natives are 
trained for God’s work in the South Seas. 
We cannot show their value better than by 
giving one or two instances of the kind of men 
who have been trained up in these Institutions. 

Few changes have been more striking than 
that of Savage Island. But this was brought 
about through the instrumentality of a native of 
that once barbarous but now lovely spot, who 
was taken to Samoa, and in the Institution was 
led to love Jesus Christ, and there became pre- 
paredtoserve Him. In 1846, and after sixteen 
years of vain endeavors to place a teacher on 
those shores, Peniamina was landed there. 
Many were the fears of the missionaries for his 
safety, and many were the prayers they offered 
on his behalf; and there was reason to tremble 
and to pray. But though the good man knew 
the danger into which he was going, he was 
ready to brave it, and even to lay down his 
life for the sake of the Lord Jesus. 

The night of his landing was dark and 
stormy. Having with him a canoe from Samoa, 
and a chest containing his little property, the 
natives were alarmed lest these things should 
bring disease into their land; but they were 
still more afraid of him than of his goods, and 
therefore an armed crowd collected around him, 
and expressed a desire to take his life. Ina 
mild and kind tone be reasoned with them, told 
them he was not a god, that he could not bring 
disease among them, and that he was merely a 
man, and one of themselves. He then ex- 
plained to them why he had come. It was to 
tell them the wonderful truths and the good 
tidings he had learned at Samoa. Then he 
spoke to them about the great God and the 
gracious Saviour; about heaven, hell, sin and 
salvation. But he did more. In the midst of 
this wild and wondering crowd, he knelt down 
and offered prayer on their behalf. The hearts 
of some were touched, but others cried out still 
for his life. ‘ Let us kill him now,” they said ; 
“Jet us do it while he is alone, and before dis- 
ease breaks out: by and by others will join him, 
and then it will be a hard matter.” 

But God preserved this bold and faithful 
man. He had already raised up some friends 
for him ; yet none of them would let him sleep 
in their huts. That first night was a weary 
time to Peniamina; for it rained heavily, and, 
like his great Master, he had not where to lay} Looking up from the exterior of a “ Min- 
his head. Next day he opened his chest, and’ ster,”—at its painted windows, nothing is visi- 
showed the people his property. Some things] ble but dusky shapes—a most forcible emblem 
were stolen, and others he gave away, until | ofreligious truth, and sacred story. Viewed from 
nothing was left for himself. Was it wonderful the warm interior of Belief, or from the cold out- 


that success should’ reward such a spirit of 
courage and compassion? And if such is a speci- 
men of the men prepared in the Samoan semi- 
nary, no other proof is needed of the value of 
that Institution. 

Great were the trials and dangers of the first 
native teachers at Tanna. Two died, others 
were brought low by disease. One, while on 
his knees in the bush, offering his evening 
prayers, was struck down by the club of an un- 
known savage from behind him, But though 
the heathen raged around them, and they had 
reason to expect speedy death, one of them thus 
wrote home to his Christian friends :—‘‘ We 
know not what a day will bring upon us; but 
we do know that these can only kill the body: 
the soul is in the hands of our Master.” Driven 
for a time from the island, in 1850, these good 
men returned to their work once more, willing 
to risk all for Jesus’ sake; and the spirit in 
which they acted is expressed in the following 
extract from one of their letters :—‘‘ Our hearts 
are often crying because of the wickedness of 
the people of this land; but we are not quite 
without joy. Our work is a work of joy, and 
Jesus is fulfilling his word, ‘ Lo! [ am with you, 
even to the end of the world.’”’ 

Many Christian teachers have become mar- 
tyrs in the great work of spreading the gos- 
pel. Among these were Samuela and his 
wife, who were murdered by the savages of 
Futuna. As they were much loved by their 
Christian friends in Samoa, there was great 
sorrow for their death ; but that death seemed 
only to quicken the desire in others to go forth 
on the same dangerous errand. At a public 
meeting the missionary described to the people 
what had taken place. “Tears,” he writes, 
“for Samuela and his wife were freely shed, 
while all seemed united in a sentiment beauti- 
fully expressed by one of our native teachers, 
who has since offered to go forth to the same 
work. ‘It is well,’ he said, ‘that they have 
fallen in the cause of Christ. They did not fall 
from their Christian profession. ‘They are now 
with Jesus, which is far better. How many 
have fallen while fighting, or seeking after 
worldly gain, and yet how many are found 
pursuing the same thing; and shall we, because 
our brethren have fallen by the hands of those 
they went to save, fear to press furward.in the 
same cause? No!” 

Such is the spirit of the Christians in Poly- 
nesia. If we at home had more of the same 
spirit, the word of the Lord would soon run 
and be glorified.— Gleaner. 
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side, Christian faith is a grand Cathedral with 
divinely pictured windows. Standing without, 
you see no glory, nor can possibly imagine any. 
Standing within, every ray of light reveals a 
heavenly harmony of unspeakable splendor ! 











































anew. No copy is allowed to be read in the 
synagogue till it has been examined by compe- 
tent men, and pronounced free from every de- 
fect. The Old Testament has been handed 
down among the Jews under a system of such 
rigid supervision. The fact is one of immense 
importance, as showing, in concurrence with 
other facts, that the Hebrew Scriptures remain 
as they were written at first; that we have in 
them the very words which Moses and David 
and Isaiah addressed to their cotemporaries, and 
recorded for out instruction.— Hackett. 


a eli cctinicnins 
COPYING THE SCRIPTURES BY THE JEWS. 


In one of the synagogues at Safet I found a 
scribe engaged in making a copy of the law. 
A more elegant Hebrew manuscript, a more per- 
fect specimen of the caligraphic art, I never 
saw, than that executed by the Jewish amanu- 
ensis. No printed page could surpass it in the 
beauty, symmetry, and distinctness, with which 
the characters were drawn. One peculiarity, 
that struck me at cnce as I cast my eye over 
the parchment, was the horn. like appearance at- 
tached to some of the letters. I had seen the 
same mark, before this, in Hebrew manuscripts, 
but never where it was so prominent as here. 
The sign in question, as connected with the 
Hebrew letter Lamech in particular, had almost 
the appearance of an intentional imitation of a 
ram’s head. It was to that appendage of the 
Hebrew letters that the Saviour referred when 
he said, “ Not one jot or little horn (as the 
Greek term signifies, which our version renders 
‘tittle’) shall pass from the law till all be ful- 
filled.” (Matthew v. 18} It was on one of 
the mounts of Galilee that the Saviour uttered 
these words ; and it was exceedingly interesting 
to me to meet with such a proof in the same 
country, that copies of the Old Testament are 
still made there, so minutely similar to those 
used in the synagogues when Christ himself 
preached in them. 

The labor expended by the Jews in copying 
the Scriptures, as exemplified in the preceding 
case, has always distinguished them, as far as 
we have the means of knowing what their habits 
in this respect have been. In one sense, at 
least, they appear to have been faithful to their 
trust, as to whom “ were committed the oracles 
of God ;” (Romans iii. 2,) they did not alter or 
mutilate the sacred text. Our Saviour charged 
the Jews of his time with having committed al- 
most every sin that can be named; but he does 
not accuse them or their fathers of having cor- 
rupted the records of their religious faith. The 
rules which they follow in preparing copies of 
the Pentateuch for public use illustrate their 
vigilance in watching over the sacred books. 
They assign the work of transcribing them to a 
particular class of men who are specially trained 
for the service. Only one sort of parchment, 
and that prepared ina certain way, can be used. 
The ink must be of a definite kind. Every 
page must contain a prescribed number of lines, 
and every line the same number of words and 
letters. The slightest error vitiates a copy; a 
letter tco much or too little on a page obliges 
the scribe to throw aside his work and begin 





FEMALE EMPLOYMENT. 


About six years ago, Mr. Ricardo, M. P., the 
then chairman of the Electric and International 
Telegraph Company, heard of a young girl, the 
daughter of one of the railway station-masters, 
who had for three years carried on, day by day, 
the whole of the electric telegraph business for 
her father, and that, too, with great intelligence 
and correctness. The idea of training and em- 
ploying women as clerks for the Telegraph Com- 
pany then suggested itself; it was proposed to 
the committee, and the proposition was warmly 
seconded by General Wylde, who has proved a 
most untiring friend to the cause. Opposition 
was at first shown ; but the experiment was per- 
mitted to proceed, and the present intelligent 
matron was appointed to instruct, in her own 
room, eight pupils on two instruments. With 
what tact, perseverance, and success she and 
her pupils worked, may be gathered from 
the fact that at Founder’s Court alone, upwards 
of ninety young women are now in active em- 
ployment, the whole of the actual working of the 
instruments baving fallen into their hands. The 
committee are now perfectly satisfied that the 
girls are not only more teachable, more attentive, 
and quicker-eyed than the men clerks formerly 
employed, but have also pronounced them to be 
more trustworthy, and, we may add, satisfied 
with lower wages. 

The result of the experiment has been so satis- 
factory, that about thirty more women are now 
employed at the branch uffices; and doubtless 
they will soon fill posts in all the branch offices 
of England. 

Six weeks is considered the average time for 
learning the fluctuations of the needle, after 
which period payment for service commences, 
nor is any fee required for instructions. If at 
the end of two months the pupil cannot conquer 
the movement of the hands, she is dismissed as 
incompetent to master the art. The young girls 
now working at Lothbury are chiefly the 
daughters of small tradesmén; but several are 
the children of Government clerks, while three 
or four are the daughters of clergymen. 

Other companies, the Magnetic, and the Lon- 
don District Telegraph coupanies, are following 
the steps of the International, and have already 
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engaged a number of hands, who are now being; for the abolition of slavery within its limits ; 
instructed ; but the honor and the credit of the} and if such an offer had been made before the 
see is due to the Electric and International breaking out of the existing rebellion, the Free 

ompany. The success which has followed this - ‘ 
States would now stand far less guilty than they 


practical and liberal attempt to afford employ- 2 
ment for women, may induce others who have it | really are of upholding slavery. Indeed, if such 


in their power, materially to assist this praise- 






worthy object. 


The employment of women as clerks in tele- 
graph offices being an accomplished fact, there 
seems no just cause why they should not become 
clerks elsewhere. As, in too many instances, we 
take offence at names rather than things, should 
ladies have a distaste for the appellation of 
clerks, let those thus officiating be called assist- 
In positions 
where intelligence is wanted rather than strength, 
numberless avenues might be opened, so that 
women could again become workers as they once 
were, before the absurd and pernicious ideas 
about “ gentility” took possession of their minds, 
In the pro- 
gress of civilization, every day opens up new 


ants, if they like that term better. 


to the exclusion of common sense. 


departments of employment for educated men, 


and the world of labor is surely wide enough to 


admit women likewise to some of these occupa- 
tions.— Leisure Hour. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MO. 15, 1862. 


EMANCIPATION PROPOSED IN DELAWARE.— 
It is said that a bill is to be introduced into 


the Legislature of Delaware for the abolition of 


slavery in that State. The plan proposed em- 
braces compensation to the holders of slaves, 
from the National treasury. We do not know 
whether this bill is likely to be adopted, but the 
Wilmington Republican states that many of the 
largest slaveholders are in favor of it. 

The bill provides that all slaves over thirty- 
five years of age shall be free within ninety days 
after it becomes a law; that all under thirty- 
five years shall become free on reaching that 
age, and that all males born after the enactment 
of the law shall serve till they are twenty-one, 
and all such females till they are eighteen. 
The law is not to go into effect unless Congress, 
at its present session, will engage to pay to the 
State of Delaware, in six per cent bonds of the 
United States, a certain sum, to be applied as 
compensation to the slaveholders. 

The fteview has for many years, advocated 
the passage of a law by Congress, offering com- 
pensation to any State that would adopt an act 


















an Act had been passed ten years ago, or had 
been urged by Northern members of Congress 
upon the acceptance of the Southern, the Border 
States might not now be involved in the rebellion ; 
and even the ambitious politicians of the plant- 
ing States might have been deterred from at- 
tempting a disruption of the Union. The vast 
amount of money consumed by the war, would 
have been sufficient to give freedom to every 
slave in the country, and thus contribute to 
universal prosperity, instead of laying waste some 
of its fairest sections, destroying thousands of 
human beings, exciting feelings of hate and re- 
venge, that may not be obliterated for many 
generations, demoralizing the minds of millions, 
and deplorably retarding the progress of true 
Christianity—the religion of our Saviour, the 
Prince of Peace. 

It is not, perhaps, too late for such a meas- 
ure, if adopted by Congress, to secure emanci- 
pation in the slave States which have not joined 
the rebellion, and we hope the early attention 
of that body will be turned to the subject. 

Since the above was written we learn, with 
regret, that the Legislature of Delaware has de- 
cided against the adoption of any bill for the 
emancipation of the slaves in that State. 


ed 


Joun L. Eppy.—We have very satisfactory 
accounts of the religious labors of our dear friend 
John L. Eddy, in England, to the 18th ‘ult. He 
was then at Worcester, and was about to visit 
Friends in Wales, hoping to return to Birming- 
ham and attend the Quarterly Meeting there on 
the 29th ult. He finds it to be his religious duty 
to hold public meetings in the evenings, after 
sitting with Friends in their meetings in the 
morning, and his progress through the country 
therefore is not very rapid. Tle has visited the 
meetings in and about London, and in the east- 
ern, western, and southern portions of England, 
and has travelled some in the Midland counties. 


—_——_--89————— ——— 


Marnie, at Friends’ Meeting, in Portsmouth, R. I., 
on the 15th cf llth mo., 1861, Josuvua Suove, of 


Freetown, Mass., to Dorcas Dennis, of Portsmouth, 
R. I. 


- 
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Diep, on 11th mo. 23d, 1861, Mary E. Taornton, 
daughter of Reese and Permelia Haworth, in the 19th 
year of her age, a member of Honey Creek Monthly 
Meeting, Iowa. For about three months she was a 
patient sufferer, but in the midst of paroxysms of 
extreme pain, she was enabled, through the mercy of 
God in Christ Jesus, to hold fast with a grasp of 
faith on the hope of the gospel, even a glorious im- 
mortality. The love of God with which her soul 
seemed to be filled, enabled her to triumph in suf- 


fering, and gave her the victory over the fear of 
death. 


—, on the 15th of 12th mo. last, Avis H. Granpy, 
wife of John Grandy, in the 64th year of her age, at 
Paris, Oneida Co., N. Y., an esteemed elder of 
New Hartford Monthly Meeting. While her rela- 
tives and large circle of friends keenly feel their 
bereavement they rejoice in the abundant evidence 
that the change was a joyful one to her ransomed 
spirit. The attack that terminated her life, was 
while preparing to accompany a ministering Friend 
to a neighboring meeting. She had her senses only 
a few hours, and when asked how she felt in her 
mind, she said, ‘‘ Peaceful and quiet.’’ In about 
twelve hours afterward she passed quietly away. 


, at Blackstone, Mass., on the 21st of 10th mo. 
last, RowLanp RATHBONE, aged 85 years, an elder of 
Smithfield Monthly Meeting of Friends. This dear 
Friend had for several years been afflicted with paral- 
ysis, which prevented him from attending meetings 
or leaving home, but his mind remained bright and 
clear to the last, and he was remarkably patient, 
gentle and cheerful. His friends have the consola- 
tion of believing that though suddenly called, he 
was prepared to meet the solemn change, and passed 
into the heavenly garner as a shock of corn fully 
ripe. 

—, on the 2d of 8th mo. last, at Beaufort, North 
Carolina, James Davis, aged 81 years. He was an 
Elder of Coresound Meeting for many years before its 
discontinuance, and he afterward had his family called 
together regularly on First-day, in his own house, for 
Divine worship. He was long actively engaged in 
securing the freedom of the colored people who had 
been liberated by Friends. During the latter years 
of his life, he frequently expressed the belief that 
leading politicians would break up our peaceful gov- 
ernment. His common health continued until half 
an hour previous to his death, and he departed in 
peace. 








, on the 17th of Ist mo., 1862, in Cumber- 
land, R. I., WALpo Earte, aged 65 years, a respected 
member of Smithfield Monthly Meeting. He bore a 
distressing illness with patience and resignation. 
, at the residence of Jesse B. Jessup, on the 
7th of Ist mo., 1862, Joseph Mowtaomery, aged 
nearly 21 years, a member of Spiceland Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Henry Co., Ind. 


——__—__ <0 —_____— 





SOCIETY FOR SUPPLYING THE POOR WITH SOUP. 
GRISCOM STREET SOUP HOUSE. 


The delivery of soup is large, and a part of the in- 
come of the Society being unavailable, its funds are 
likely to be inadequate to the expenditures. The 
colored people not being benefitted by the work oc- 
casioned by the war, and deprived of their usual em- 
ployment, are much straitened, and a large number 
are applying for soup. Contributions i in provisions will 
be gratefully received at the House, 16 Griscom st., 
between Fourth and Fifth, and Spruce and Pine, or 
in money, by Jeremiah Hacker, Treasurer, 4th st. 
below Spruce st., or Thos. Evans, 817 Arch st. 
dt. €.0.W. 








gratuitous distribution, and may be had, on applica- 
tion to any of the members of the Executive Commit- 
tee, viz :— 


Third-day the 25th of 2d month, and continue eleven 
weeks. 


assistance as may be required. 
mission, stating age and character of the applicant, 
may be made to James Van Blarcom, Vassalboro’, 
Maine. 
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FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


Reports of the Cincinnati Conference are ready for 


Murray Shipley, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

William H. Taylor, “ 

Eli Johnson, * “ 

Timothy Harrison, of Richmond, Indiana. 
Henry T. Wood, for New England Yearly Meeting. 
Robert Lindley Murray, Senmeas * 


James Whitall, for Philadelphia a . 

J. Carey Thomas, for Baltimore wi = 

Joseph R. Parker, for North Carolina ‘‘ gs 

William H. Ladd, for Ohio ” sis 

Jeremiah Hadley, for Western “ ” 
aitai. aca, 


OAK GROVE SEMINARY. 


The Spring Term of this Institution will open on 


Augustine Jones, A. B., Principal, with such other 
Application for ad- 


Ist mo. 20th, 1862. 2t—eow. 


———__—__-—~<ee > —______ 


THE POCKET ALMANAC For 1862, 
Published by the New York Tract Association, is 
for sale by 
Wm. Woon, 389 Broadway, New York, and by 
JosePH Ports, at offive of Friends’ Review, Philada. 
This Almanac contains the times of holding the 
Yearly and Quarterly Meetings, and also the Meetings 
for Sufferings, in America,—the early settlement of 
Friends in Carolina, &c. Price 25 cents per dozen. 
Seven dozen may be sent by mail to ove address, 
for one dollar and eighty cents, including postage ; 
any less number, at 36 cents per dozen. 3 t. 


csamnsitiigildisinanaians 
AN EXCELLENT RULE. 

“Ina mixed conversation,’ says the pious 
John Newton, “it is a good rule to say nothing, 
without a just cause, to the disadvantage of 
others.” The same writer says: “ [ was once in 
a large company where very severe things were 
spoken of Mr. W., when one person seasonably 
observed that though the Lord was pleased to 
effect conversion aud edification by a variety of 
means, he had never known anybody convinced 
of error by what was said of him behind his 
back. ‘This was about thirteen years ago, and 
it has been on my mind as a useful hint ever 
since.” 


——— ee 


‘ Sufficient unto the day : is the evil thereof.’? Matt. 
6: 34. 


Let us remember that each day is ordered by 
Almighty love, and brings with it that measure 
of the bitter and the aweet which, according 
to the judgment of Infinite Wisdom, is most 
conducive to our true peace and welfare— 
Krummacher. 
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From “All the Year Round.” 
IN AND OUT OF SCHOOL. 

It is an old notion, and in the main a true 
one, that we do not often get original thought 
out of a man with an extensive memory. Me- 
mory comes of attention, and one cannot easily 
have the strength of an equal memory without 
the weakness of an equal disposition to attend to 
everything. I never am impressed with stories 
about Julius Caesar and others, who were able to 
do half a dozen things at once—read a letter on 
one subject, hear a letter on another, write a 
letter on a fourth, while they beat time with 
their feet to one tune, whistled another in the 
intervals of dictation, played a game of chess 
with the left hand, and took part by expressive 
grimace in a the logic controversy, all during 
the odd minutes when they were being shaved 
and washed, and brushed and oiled, and put into 
their clothes. Very well | know that, whenever 
Julius Ceesar had anything serious to attend to, 
he gave his entire mind to it, and, for the time 
beiug, had spare attention to bestow on uothing 
else. 

Here is the whole history and mystery of the 
bad general memory of men who excel greatly 
in any one pursuit, by giving to it, as far as the 
way of the world permits, a whole and sole at- 
tention. With their busy min’s attentive to 
their own work while their bodies are inactive, 
and while they may look like the very idlers, 
they withdraw so much attention from the odds 
and ends of talk and incident b, which they are 
surrounded, that these never take a fair hold on 
the mind. The scholar’s absence of mind is the 
absence of his mind from that which is not his 
affair, and the presence of it with his own proper 
work in life. To that only he is able to give 
undivided and continuous attention. A diffuse 
and too universally ready memory is, therefore, 
no sign of intellectual strength; and even in 
children—as we commonly read that the man 
of genius was taken for a dunce at school—slow- 
ness of general apprehension may be the result 
of an earnestness that fastens with especial en- 
erzy upon some chosen objects of attention. 

From the first moment of a baby’s “taking no- 
tice,” to the fixed heavenward gaze from the 
death. bed, the power of attention is as the very 
life-blood of our minds and souls. It is nota 


Of the truth of this old principle, which has 
been dwelt upon for many a year by the meta- 
physicians, practical evidence of the most strik- 
ing kind has lately been brought together in a 
body of facts that would seem to many people 
very nearly incredible, if they were not fully 
supported by each other, and authenticated by 
the best of witnesses. 

For, it is set forth, not as mere probability, 
but as a proved fact, that half a day is better 
than a whole day of school-teaching. If three 
hours instead of six be given daily to the school- 
master, and beso managed that the pupil is phys- 
ically and mentally able to give bright undivid- 
ed attention to the whole of his work, he not 
only can learn absolutely as much as the child 
who is compelled through a six-hour routine ; it 
is his further gain that what he knows he knows 
more literally “ by heart ;” knows with a relish ; 
while he is sent out into the world with a habit of 
close study, so assured that he hardly knows 
what it is to apply his mind with half attention 
to a duty. 

The second half of the day, which now, being 
spent in the schoolroom, spoils the whole, if it be 
devoted to gymnastics, athletic sports, or—in the 
case of those who must work with their parents 
for the bread they eat—to labor in the house 
and field, can and does serve to train a sound 
body while helping to a fuller ripeness of the 
mind. We say, not theoretically, that it would 
do, but practically, and from the wide experi- 
ence of many, that it does this. Here, for ex- 
ample, is a heap of evidence. 

William Stuckey, who is teaching eighty chil- 
dren at Richmond, and has worked for more than 
a quarter of a ceatury in schools of seven hun- 
dred, of a hundred and eighty, and of a hundred 
scholars, testifies that in his experience “two 
hours in the morning and one in the afternoon 
is about as long as a bright voluntary attention 
can be secured.” Particular children could sus- 
tain attention longer, but they would be scarcely 
five per cent. of the whole number taught. With 
efficient teaching of an interesting subject he has 
found that no one lesson could with advantage 
be pressed beyond half an hour. “The bene- 
fits,” he says, ‘“‘of enforced attention are small. 
| With young children, of the average age attend- 
| ing British schools, if you get a quarter of an 


eT 
ee ee 





thing to be spilt idly, though the world is full! hour’s attention, and having prolonged the lesson 
of bores who are ready at every turn to bleed us| to half an hour, then recapitulate, you will find 
of it with their little pins and fleams of talk. | that the last quarter of an hour’s teaching had 
To nourish and strengthen it in childhood; nearly driven out what the first quarter of an 
and youth, is to do for the mind what we do|hour put in.” Mr. Imeson, who has been for 
for the body by securing to its life-blood! eight-and-twenty years a teacher, and has taught 
purity and fulness. It i$ not only that during! children of all classes, is of the same opinion. 
early years of life the secret of successful teach-| Study, or the attempt at it, for seven hours a 
ing for good or for evil is the full securing of day, destroys, he says, the willing mind. Isaac 
attention, but it is necessary that the youth Pugh, who has taught during thirty years of 
should pass into manhood blessed in his mind work about three thousand boys, says that with 
with a sound habit of uttention, if his intellec- boys of the higher classes, attention has been 
tual life is not to be through manhood weak. ‘kept on the stretch for two hours in the mora- 
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ing, and afterwards from the same class he might 
get an hour’s positive attention in the afternoon, 
but even that could not be done day after day. 
Mr. Cawthorne, after twelve years’ experience, 
agrees with Mr. Pugh; but considering his low 
estimate to refer to the silent working sys- 
tem, thinks that with a different system half an 
hour’s additional attention might be got in the 
morning, and as much more in the afternoon. 
But it is not all equally good. Even with varied 
relief lessons, he says: “ In the morning we find 
the last half-hour very wearying; in the after- 
noon, we find the first half hour bright, the next 
half-hour less bright, and the last half-hour worse 
than useless,” * * 7 * 
Mr. Bolton, head-master of a Half-Time Fac- 
tory School at Bradferd, where nearly five hun- 
dred children are now being taught, and who 
has had seven years’ experience of the half-time 
system, after seven years’ experience of full-time 
teaching, says that he finds the half-time scholars 
“more advanced They come fresh from work 
to school, and they go fresh from school to work. 
I believe that the alternation is in both ways ben- 
eficial.’” To which Mr. Walker, one of the firm 
in whose factory the same children are employed, 
adds his testimony that, “ where [ had to com- 
plain one hundred times thirty years ago, I now 
have scarcely to complain once.” He is asked, 
“Do you find your commercial interest in the 
improvement ?”’ and answers, “ Most decidedly, 
notwithstanding that we spend a very large sum 
on the school every year.’ As the half day’s 
work brightens attention to the schooling, so the 
half day’ s schooling, i in its turn, brightens atten- 
tion to the work. * . * . 
We wight go on accumulating evidence like 
this, and add the experience of "Mr. Hammers- 
ley head-master of the Manchester School of Arts, 
a gentleman who has been for twenty years an 
Art teacher. Before visiting Rochdale, he says: 
“T had examined many schools in Mauchester 
and its neighborhood, and I had, in every case, 
with one exception, found that the short-time schools 
gave me the most satisfactory results. L was able 


in these schools to eliminate a large number of 


successful works out of which to select the prize 
students, and the general character of the draw- 
ing was better, and in every case the drawing 
was executed with greater promptitude. Wien | 
examined the Rochdale school, these peculiari- | t 
ties were startlingly evident, and I could not 


resist making a marked public statement to this 


effect. The discipline of each school was excel- 
lent, the regularity of action and the quickness 
of perception such as I was in no wise prepared 


for; and at the time [ could not have resisted— 


even if I had wished to resist—the conviction 


that this mainly arose from the feeling possessing 
the whole of the children, that time was valuable 
Every one worked 
fur him or her self, and thus was generated, as it 
appeared to me, a stiong feelivug of self-reliance, 


and opportunity passing. 
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and, unconsciously to the learner, a respect for 
labor and a belief in the value of individual 
effort.” 

To this we shall all come some of these days. 
We shall have schools for pupils of all classes in 
which no more than the natural power of atten- 
tion will be occupied, and where that will be 
strengthened instead of sickened and debilitated 
by excessive strain. The headwork will be bal- 
anced with the gymuastie discipline and the 
drill, that give ease and precision to the move- 
ments of the body, with a wholesome vigor to 
the mind. But already the time is come when 
the truth now established should be applied to 
the education of the children of the poor. One 
great difficulty is removed when the boy’s s help 
in the home is left to the parent, and it is 
only for half the day that he is claimed by the 
schoolmaster, to be brightened even for home 
service while he is trained for an active, thought- 
ful, everywhere earnest, manhood. 


+ ter 
SOME UNEXPECTED HOUSE PLANTS. 


I do not mean that stand of green and flourish- 
ing geraniums and roses, which has just been 
stationed in your south window, the pet of your 
anxious thoughts, which you hope to be able to 
keep through the winter, though, if you do, it 
will be the first time. I ask you to look at some 
humble, unnoticed plants, which are found i 
and about every house, the world over. Do you 
know that plants grow and spread by thousands, 
all over the sides of your house and stone steps, 
and from garret to cellar, continually multiply, 
aud die out again. Well, there is a sly insinuat- 
ing family, that goes creeping in all by-places, 
and lives where you never dreamed flowers would 
live. One of these plants is found in old warm 
garrets, and dark, damp closets and corners. It 
takes root in old books and papers, and in clothes 
that have been long laid away. Here it spreads 
in green, brown, and dirty patches, which your 
mother calls mildew. And that is the right 
name, though I doubt if she told you it was a 
blossoming vegetable, as truly as your hyacinths. 
Another of this family, so wide-spread, is always 
at home in the pantries and buttery, is in the 
cellar, or even in your desk at school. Instead 
of growing in the ground asa plant should, it 

takes root in bread and cake—is particularly 
fond of cheese. Ina single night, the thousand 
little plants will grow, and spread like a soft blue 
cloud throughout a loaf, and in the morning the 
cook declares the “ bread’s mouldy.” The little 
plant is mould. But how did it get into my 
desk, and grow upon that piece of apple? The 
air is full ‘of its invisible seeds, floating every- 
where; but they will come into life, and decay 
in a few minutes. Yet that tiny mould isa vege- 
table, with roots, stem, and blossom. On the 
south side of the street, in the city, on the north 
side of every building, bricks and stones turn 
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green. Most likely, you thought it was only 
turning green, aud never asked the reason. The 
microscope shows it to be a minute plant, whose 
name is lichen, and it has a near relative in the 
woods, growing upon the old bark, on stones and 
fence rails. This last is larger, and prettier to 
the naked eye. In the field, these small vege- 
tables are the dread of farmers. For if it is wet, 
rot, mildew, smut, rust, and blight, all species 
of fungus, (that is the family name,) run riot 
over the fields, planting themselves upon the 
grain, destroying its life. Have you never picked 
an ear of corn that was all swollen, and spotted 
blue and black? That was blight. Farmers 
call it a disease, butit isa vegetable. It is cer- 
tain, however, if the sun shines, and the grain 
is strong and healthy, that these plants will not 
grow upon it. One name is given to all these— 
the Funyi. Some of them grow in ink, in milk, 
and vinegar, and, more curious still, some on 
living animals. In Italy, the silk worm is de- 
stroyed by thousands, by a fungus growing all 
over its body. Every child has picked off the 
window in some old, close garret, flies that lay 
dead, glued to the glass, and covered with a 
thin blue film. The fly became sick in the con- 
fined air, and then the seeds of the fungus sprout- 
ed upen it, and killed it. Even men are some- 
times attacked by these plants. I grant you this 
is not a very pleasant family, creeping into life 
in the damp and dark, fixing on the sickly or 
decaying substance, and mantling it with death, 
and often flourishing in poisoned soil. Nor do 
I expect you will give a place to mildew among 
your plants in the window, but let us allow them 
a right in the great vegetable kingdum, and ac- 
knowledge their kindred to our roses.— Arthur’ s 
Home Monthly. 


~<38-0——————— 


CURIOUS DISCOVERY OF AN ASTEROID. 


The planet Maia, discovered by Mr. Tuttle 
at the Cambridge Observatory, in April last, 
has very singularly been the means of the dis- 
covery of another of the Asteroidal group. Mr. 
Safford has found, on discussing some of his 
observations on Maia, made at Cambridge, that 
the observations of Dr. Peters, of the Hamilton 
College Observatory, on what he supposed Tut- 
tle’s planet, were actually made on another and 
new planet, having at the time of observation 
nearly the same celestial position. 

The physical aspect of these small planets is 
so nearly the same, that they can only be dis- 
tinguished by difference of position, or difference 
in their numerical elements. Hence, when two 
or more of them are near together, it is impossi- 
ble to distinguish one from the other, without 
recurring to its elements. 

Mr. Safford remarks that this is the second 
instance where the discovery of one of these 
planets has resulted from calculation. Thus has 
the optical discovery of one planet led to the 
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accidental optical discovery of another, which 
last discovery has been brought to light through 
the lofty deductions of human reason.—Late 
Paper. 





_- OR — 


THE MANUFACTURE OF FLAX. 


The appreherded scarcity of cotton has led to 
more than one device for cheapening the tissues 
which are made of flax. We gave an account 
of one of these the other day which transformed 
the fibres of the flax plant into something re- 
sembling cotton, and capable of being spun by 
the same machinery. We have now to speak of 
a machine for dressing flax in a very expeditious 
and economical manner, effucting a great saving 
both in time and in the material. 

One of the consequences of the ordinary 
method of dressing flax is that a considerable 
proportion of the fibrous part of the plant is 
wasted. It becomes so tangled into knots and 
so intermixed with the shives and the outer 


membranes of the stem by which the fibrous part 


is covered, that it cannot be manufactured. This 
part, known by the name of swingle-tow, is 
thrown aside as useless. 

Another consequence is that ‘a part of the 
fibres which constitute the flax after it is dressed 
are still in so tangled a state, that they must be 
separated from those which remain straight and 
parallel by passing them through a hackle or 
hatchel, which combs out the snarled fibres to 
be used by themselves, This part of the flax, 
called tow, is not lost, for itis spun and made 
into tow cloth, an inferior and cheaper fabric, 
but strong and durable. 

' Sanford’s Flax-dressing Machine, a sample of 
which may be seen at the corner of Howard and 
Centre street, avoids both of these objections 
and at the same time does it work with great 
rapidity. It is a small and portable apparatus, 
of tbe external shape of a fanning mill and a 
little larger than a corn-sheller, and may be tended 
by children. Its construction, although simple, 
is so original that it has been remarked that no 
old flax dresser, looking at it without any previ- 
ous hint of the purpose for which it was design- 
ed, would ever imagine that it was meant to 


dress flax with. It receives a layer of rotted flax 


between two rollers, which draw it in, breaking 
the woody part between parallel bars placed on 
a cylinder, and ona belt revolving around the 
cylinder, the bars being alternately smooth and 
armed with short teeth like a comb. After the 
woody part is broken at its entrance into the 
machine, the bars scrape off and comb out the 
shives, which are thrown out below on the floor, 
and the fibres which clothe the stem are left 
clear, and so perfectly parallel as apparently to 
require no hackling. A very minute quantity 
of tow falls to the floor along with the broken 
fragments of the woody part. 

The flax obtained in this way must be spun 
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with the usual machinery employed in linen 
fabrics, but the saving consists in the great ex- 
pedition of the process and the almost entire 
avoidance of waste. The entire mass of fibres 
is preserved unbroken and unentangled and 
comes out of the machine ready for the distaff. 
It is estimated by Gleston Sanford, the in- 
ventor, that the yield of flax fibre by his process 
isa third more than can be obtained by the 
method generally in use. His machine requires 
no skill in its management, and may be put in 
motion by horse-power. 

We learn from a paper now before us, which 
was recently read before the Polytechnic Society 
of this city, by James E. Mallory, that an im- 
mense quantity of flax is raised in the western 
States for the seed alone, the stem being thrown 
aside as not worth the trouble of manufacturing. 
The fact is new to us, as we think it must be to 
most of our readers, and at the present time 
when we are looking for a something to supply 
the place of cotton, it is one of great importance. 


Here is a labor-saving machine invented just at 


the moment when it is wanted, to assist in ren- 
dering valuable for an indispensable purpose, a 
material which is now wasted. 

Whether the process by which flax is convert- 
ed into cotton shall ultiniately be successful or 
not, there is among many a preference for linen 
fabrics, properly so called, not only on account 
of their strength and durability, but on account 
of their elegance. The long parallel fibres give 
a glossiness to the surface of the tissues, and, in 
warm weather, linen is cooler and more grateful 
to the touch than cotton. We suppose the time 
will never come in which the linen pocket-hand- 
kerchief will not be preferred to any other. 
There will thus always be ample occasion for the 
employment of labor-saving machines in the 
preparation of flax for the spinner, in such a 
manner as to keep the fibres parallel to each 
other—New York Evening Post. 

sincnanoneiliitioniniiine 


THE STREET SCAVENGERS. 


A writer in the daily journal gives interesting 
facts respecting the useful results of the labors 
of the miserable-looking beings who are daily 
seen in the streets of the large cities, raking 
over the ash-heaps and gutters, and gathering 
up the refuse articles cast out as useless. They 
are mostly industrious and frugal Germans, and 
occasionally among them are men of education, 
who have been forced by want into the business. 
The most prized of the articles they pick up are 
bones, flung out from the daily tables of the 
people. There is a great demand for these, and 
wholesale dealers send their carts for them twice 
a day, buying them of the scavengers for thirty 
or forty cents a bushel. After being boiled for 
grease, which when clarified is a very market- 
able article, they are broken and made into bone- 
black, while the rest is sold for bone manure. 





The bone-black is an indispensable article in re- 
fining white sugar. About three thousand 
bushels of bones are daily converted into bone- 
black from the city of New York, and at least 
two-thirds of the article used by our sugar re- 
finers is made from the bones gathered by the 
street scavengers, without whom we could not 
have one of our commonest luxuries. Next in 
value to the bones are the rags and old paper, 
which, though filthy and disgusting, when 
washed and dried, are sorted and sold—the cot- 
ton and linen to the paper-maker, to be convert- 
ed perhaps into delicate note-paper or bank- 
notes, and the woolen, with old shoes and scraps 
of leather, to the chemist, who converts them 
into prussiate of potash, used for blue dye. 
Old tin pots and pans are hammered out flat, 


and cut into squares, and sold by the dozen for 


nailing over the bungs of casks and barrels. 
Corks, cigar stumps, coals and cinders, old iron 
and nails, all have their value. It has be caleu- 
lated that several hundred thousand dollars are 
thus annually realized from the streets of New 
York, giving support to hundreds of families, 
and furnishing indispensable materials for busi- 
ness, all the proceeds of the pickings of the gut- 
ters by this humble and often times despised 
class of street scavengers. 


O70 
From the American Messenger. 


THE LOST HUNTER. 


Several years ago, a hunter with his faithful 
dog went among the Adirondac mountains in 
Northern New York, in pursuit of game. Days 
and weeks passed, and he did not return. At 
length the half-famished hound came back with- 
out his master. The winter spread its snows 
upon the summits and in the valleys, and no 
tidings from the hunter reached the settlement 
from which he started. When spring lifted the 
winding-sheet of her burial from the earth, and 
the boats were again upon the lovely lakes, his 
skeleton form was found on the shore of one 
of these transparent waters, in sight of his hum- 
ble dwelling. What a bitterness must the fact 
that he was so near home when he laid himself 
down to die, have given to his lonely death. 

And thus will it be with very many who are 
lost for eternity. Pursuing the objects of pleasure 
or ambition amid the wastes of time, they wander 
on from the warm centres of love and mercy, till, 
bewildered and disappointed in the chase, they 
perish with the refuge of the soul in full view. 
rhen comes the burning tide of memories, and 
the pang of self-exile and ruin, with the shining 
windows of glory gleaming on the sight, through 
the darkness and storm. 

Oh, sinful hunter after a portion for the 
mocked and weary spirit, turn to that single 
oasis in the boundless desert in which stands 
the cross of Christ, around whose crimson form 
is gathered the church of the living God. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


** My beloved is mine, and I am His.’’—Canticles 
: 16. 


Faint type art thou, earth’s marriage rite ! 
For though thou may two hearts unite, 
Their loving troth they only plight 

“Till death.”? 


Faint type! and yet of all earth’s bliss, 

None seemeth nearer heaven than this— 

The mutual vow, with clasp and kiss— 
“For life!’’ 


But, church of Christ, thou heavenly Bride, 

Standing by thy Beloved’s side, 

We hear thy vow that shall abide, 
Through death. 


Thy vow to Him who found thee poor, 

Weary, half dead with bruises sore ; 

Who shared thy wo but to restore 
Thy life. 


He gave thee gifts, but chiefly one— 

Eternity of love begun 

In this new life which He hath won 
By death. 


We hear thy vow of love divine :— 

‘*Living or dying I am thine! 

And thou, Beloved, thou art mine— 
My life! 


Oh Bride! in his love, loving thee, 

Bestowing, blessing, bounteous, free, 

Rejoicing, crowning, there can be 
No death. 


This gift of wondrous love thou hast, 
And shalt have, when all death is past, 
Forever swallowed up at last 

In life. 





HYMN. 


The London Patriot publishes the following 
translation of a German hymn, which was a 
favorite of the late Prince Albert, and was sung 
at his funeral. It was composed by Nicol 
Herman, who died in 1657. 


When my appointed hour is come 
To pass from earth for ever, 

Lord Jesus, guide me to my home 
Across Death’s gloomy river : 

My soul I yield into Thy hand, 

As on life’s margin lone I stand: 
Thou wilt from harm defend her. 


In number more than sands on shore 
Of ocean are my errors, 

And they afflict and pain me sore— 
Still Death has lost his terrors, 

For Jesus, Lord! I think of Thee, 

Thy wounds, Thy death, endured for me: 
Herein is found my comfort. 


Since I a humble member am 
Of Thine own body, neither 

Grim death nor pain can rend in twain 
What thus is joined together. 

So, if I die, I die to Thee ; 

An endless life hast Thou for me 
By Thine own death procured. 


I shall not in the grave remain, 
Since Thou hast risen glorious ; 
A hope so strong to live again 
Is over death victorious. 
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Then where Thou art, I thither come 
With Thee to make my endless home : 
With joy I therefore hasten. 


Thus I depart with Christ to be, 
My arms to Him extending, 
I fall asleep in quiet deep 
Which never suffers ending, 
Till Jesus Christ, God’s Son, shall call 
To life immortal body and soul, 
Wide opening heaven’s portal. 


— 


SUMMARY OF NEWS, 





Foreien INTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates are to the 
31st inst. 


EneLanp.—The question of European intervention 
in American affairs was more freely spoken of, the 
stone-bluckade of Charleston and the inefficiency of 
the blockade being used as excuses for such a step. 
The London Times opposes such intervention, and the 
London Daily News continues to denounce the idea of 
recognizing the Southern Confederacy, and calls on 
the country to make its voice heard against it in 
unmistakable tones, while the London Morning Post 
and the Liverpool Post, and some others, advocate 
intervention. The steamer Tuscarora left South- 
ampton on the 29th, and went to Yarmouth Roads, 
Isle of Wight, where she remained, at latest dates. 
The steamer La Plata, with Mason and Slidell on 
board, arrived at Southampton on the 29th. They 
shortly afterwards proceeded to Paris. George Thomp- 
son had been lecturing at Manchester against the 
breaking of our blockade of the Southern ports, 
which he denounced as the greatest crime that could 
be committed against any country. 


FrancE.—Napoleon opened the French Chamber 
on the 27th ult. In his speech on the occasion, he 
said: ‘‘The civil war which desolates America has 
greatly compromised our commercial interests. So 
long, however, as the rights of neutrals are respect- 
ed, we must confine ourselves to expressing wishes 
for an early termination of these dissensions.”’ 

The speech refers te the pacific relations of France 
with other governments, and recapitulates the 
financial programme of Minister Fould’s budget. 

Some of the English journals construe the allusion 
to America into something like a threat, and is sig- 
nificant that France is impatient, and when the oc- 
casion appears to demand it, she will interfere. 

France recommends conciliation with the Court 
of Turin. 

Cardinal Antonelli absolutely refused all terms. 

The budget for the year 1863 has been published. 
The estimates exceeds those of 1862, but the increase 
is stated to be only apparent, as there will be no 
supplementary credits, which amounted to £6,000,000 
sterling last year. The army is to be reduced, 
during the year, to 400,000 men. The total deficit 
is stated at £40,320,000, but resort to a loan is not 
considered necessary. Increased taxes on various 
articles are recommended. . 


Spain.—The privateer Sumter was ordered from 
Cadiz, and sailed for Gibralter. During the passage 
she burned the American barque Neapolitan, from 
Messina, laden with fruits. She also captured the 
brig Investigator, loaded with ore, but subsequently 
allowed her to proceed. Later accounts state that 
she had been. steaming to and fro between Voltrie 
and Portofeno—with what object was unknown. 

Iraty.—The Turin papers publish a dispatch from 
Rouel, asserting that the Austrian government was 
about to address a note to the great Powers, declar- 
ing that the state of Piedmont constitutes a per- 
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petual menace, and renders it necessary that she 
should be required to disarm. 

A marriage was talked of between Prince Oscar, 
of Sweden, and the second daughter of the King of 
Italy. 

Monsigneur Carli, an agent of Antonelli’s, had 
been arrested at Leghorn. 

The Italian Chamber of Deputies, after a sharp dis- 
cussion, voted a duty of forty per cent. on rail- 
way passenger receipts. 

Liberal popular demonstrations have recently 
taken place in the streets of Rome. 


Russia.—An imperial ukase has heen published, 
stating that, in view of the increased requirements 
of the State, an augmentation will be made in the 
poll and stamp taxes, and on import duties, which, in 
the case of the latter, will be five per cent. on articles 
entering Russia by the European and Asiatic frontiers. 
A tax will also be levied on registered letters. 

An imperial ukase is published, permitting Jews to 
enter every branch of the States service, allowing 
Jewish merchants to reside anywhere, and granting 
other concessions to the Jews. 


Japan.—By advices from Japan via California, we 
learn that three-fourths of the city of Kanagawa, 
Japan, has been destroyed by fire. The Japanese 
Ambassadors to France and England were expected 
to start from Yeddon on the 2d ult. 


Perv.—An attack had been made in the harbor of 
Callao, by the steamer Ucayala, upon the Chilian 
steamer Loa, the former firing several times at the 
-latter, but being threatened by a British war vessel, 
the former left for Chinchas, pursued by the steamers 
Parana and Loa. Upon the latter arriving, the crew 
of the Ucayala abandoned her, fleeing to the interior. 
The United States Minister, Robinson, had been 
formally received by the Peruvian authorities. 


VENEZUELA is again involved in civil war, and the 
whole male fighting population has been called to 
arms. 


Mexico.—Advices from Vera Cruz are to the 15th 
ult. Provisions were scarce at Vera Cruz, the hos- 
pitals are filling fast and desertions heavy. The 
allies have advanced into the interior, the Mexicans 
retiring before them without fighting. The allies 
alternate in the command at San Juan. They have 
16,000 troops, while the Mexican army, 50,000 
strong, was at Puebla. The allies have issued an 
ultimatum. They have sent a copy to President 
Juarez, allowing four days for an answer. They 
deny plans of conquest or interference in the gov- 
ernment of the country, demand satisfaction for the 
expulsion of the Spanish minister, the indemnifica- 
tion of Spanish subjects, the payment of the expenses 
of the expedition, Xc. 

New Mexico.—The rebel force from Texas, under 
Gen. Sibley, numbering 2500, is again threatening 
New Mexico. They had issued a proclamation and 
advanced against Fort Craig, while another body of 
rebels was threatening Fort Union. Martial law had 
been proclaimed in New Mexico, and the militia were 
being drafted for defence. Expresses had been sent 
to Colorado for assistance. 


Domestic.—Captain Gordon, convicted in New York 
of being engaged in the slave trade, and sentenced 


to be hung, has been respited by the President for | 


two weeks, 

A serious riot, originating in a drunken brawl, 
broke out at Richmond, Va., on the night of the 
4th inst. Houses, stores, &c., were broken open 
and ransacked, several persons were killed, and it 
was found impossible to check the riot until the 
next morning, when the mob dispersed of its own 
accord. 
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On the Ist inst. direct telegraphic communication 
between Salt Lake City, Utah, and Boston, Mass., 
was kept up steadily and without interruption to- 
gether for nearly an hour. The route chosen was 
via Omaha City, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburg, 
Philadelphia and New York. Further experiments 
will be made this week, in which Halifax, N. §8., 
will be put in communication with Salt Lake City 
and San Francisco, 

The Mobile Advertiser contains the following com- 
parative statement of the receipts of cotton at the 
cotton ports from 9th mo. lst, 1861, to lst mo. Ist, 
1862, for the first four months of the ‘cotton 
year,” viz :— 


1860. 1861. 
Received at New Orleans, 901,075 1,789 bales, 
a Mobile, 326,370 ya 
_ Savannah, 33,380 wm “ 
“ Charleston, 151,868 4,594 * 
= Memphis, 70,310 3,328 ‘* 
Os 6s 1,483,003 9,863 


Of the crop of 1860, $80,000,000 worth of cotton 
had been sold up to the end of the year, while only 
half a million of dollars’ worth was sold in the cor- 
responding months of 1861. 

Brigadier General Charles P. Stone was arrested 
on tbe 9th inst., and sent to Fort Lafayette. The 
charges against him are, misbehaviour at the battle 
of Ball’s Bluff, holding correspondence with the 
enemy before and since that battle, and receiving 
visits in his camp from rebel officers; treacherously 
suffering the enemy to build a fort, since that battle, 
under his guns, without molestation; a design to 
expose his force to capture and destruction by the 
enemy. 

The Secretary of War has arrested Dr. Ives, chief 
correspondent of the New York Herald, as a spy. 
The Sebretary publishes the charge against him in 
full, under his own name. 

Gen. Halleck has proclaimed martial law through- 
out Kansas. 


Military Affairs.—Fort Henry, in Tennessee, on 
the Tennessee river, fifty-five miles above its mouth, 
was captured by the United States’ forces, on the 
afternoon of the 6th inst. A reconnoissance had 
been made on the 4th by the gunboats Essex and 
St. Louis, the range of the guns of the fort ascer- 
tained, and a place selected for the landing of the 
troops; but the attack on the 6th was conducted en- 
tirely by the three gunboats Essex, Cincinnati and 
St. Louis, the land forces not reaching the scene of 
action until after the surrender of the fort. The 
fight lasted an hour and twenty minutes. A rebel 
General, one colonel, two captains and one hundred 
privates, were taken prisoners. A force of 4,000 or 
5,000 rebel infantry, encamped outside of the fort, 
fled without fighting, leaving every thing in their 
flight, including a large quantity of valuable ord- 
nance stores. The gunboat Essex was crippled in 
the early part of the engagement by a ball striking 
her boiler, and thirty-two of her crew were killed by 
the escaping steam. After the reduction of the fort, 
a bridge over the Tennessee river, sixteen miles 
above Fort Henry, was taken possession of, and some 
gunboats proceeded up the Tennessee river to Flo- 
rence, Alabama, and captured one of the gunboats 
of the rebels, destroyed all their transports and broke 
| up their camps as far as that place. Gen. Grant had 
surrounded Fort Donelson with seven batteries, and 
‘it was expected that he would attack it at once. 

The late rebel garrison of Fort Henry has taken 
refuge at Fort Donelson, making the force there 
between 8,000 and 10,000. 

| The division of Gen. Thomas is said to have made 
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a forward movement, with the intention of entering 
East Tennessee simultaneously at three different 
points, one division going through Cumberland Gap, 
one by the central route, and the third by Mill 
Spring. The design is to take possession of Knox- 
ville and of the railroad, cutting off the supplies of 
the rebels and their communication with the rebel 
government. 

The army in Missouri is moving forward to attack 
Price, who has received large reinforcements and is 
awaiting the attack. 

The rebels have evacuated Romney, Western Vir- 
ginia, and it has been occupied by Union troops. 

News has been received, by way of Norfolk, that 
Roanoke Island was captured on the Sth inst. by the 
expedition under Gen. Burnside. The account states 
that about 300 of the rebels were killed, over 1,000 
wounded and a large number taken prisoners, only 
about 50 of those on the island escaping. All their 
gunboats were captured or destroyed. Gen. Wise 
was ill, and had been sent to Norfolk before the bat- 
tle. Elizabeth City was attacked the following day, 
and was evacuated and burned by the inhabitants. 

Coneress.—In the Senate, on the 4th, Sumner, of 
Mass., reported from the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations a bill authorizing the appointmext of diplo- 
matic representatives to the republics of Liberia and 
Hayti. Pomeroy called up his resolution of inquiry 
as to the command of the Hunter-Lane Expedition ; 
and, as he said that it was offered at the suggestion 
of the Secretary of War, it was passed. ‘The bill 
providing for the construction of twenty iron-clad 
steamers was taken up, debated, and recommitted 
to the Naval Committee. The Military Committee 
reported a bill to define the pay and emoluments of 
officers of the army as a substitute for the original 
bili. A bill to aid in constructing the railroad and 
telegraph lines to the Pacific was introduced and 
referred. On the 5th, a bill making an appropria- 
tion for the support of the Military Academy at West 
Point was reported and passed. The case of Senator 
Bright was then taken up, and after a long debate, 
the vote was taken and the resolution of expulsion 
adopted by 32 ayes to 14 nays, being more than the 
required two-thirds majority. The bill to define the 
pay and emoluments of officers of the army was again 
considered on the 6th, and amended so as to apply 
to the ninth section of the pending bill, which re- 
duces all salaries ten per cent. including mileage fees 
and contingent expenses. The amendment was adopt- 
ed, and a further amendment, reducing the mileage 
fifty per cent. was also agreed to. Onthe 7th, Harris, 
of N. Y. from the Committee on the Judiciary, to whom 
was referred the credentials of Benjamin Stark and 
other papers, without expressing any opinion as to 
the effect of the papers or any action of the Senate, 
reported a resolution that B. Starke was entitled to 
take the constitutional oath as a Senator. Trum- 
bull, of Illinois, asked leave to file his minority 
report ; the committee has not seen fit to report on 
the testimony, and the minority could not agree with 
the majority of the committee. The papers were 
ordered to be printed. Harlan, of Iowa, from the 
Committee on Public Lands, reported a bill to reduce 
the expenses of the government in the survey and 
sale of public lands. The Naval Committee, reported 
back the bill providing for the construction of twenty 
iron-clad steam gunboats, with an amendment. The 
United States note bill was received from the House, 
and referred to the Committee on Finance. Wilson, 
of Massachusetts, introduced a bill to increase the 
efficiency of the Medical Department of the Army. 
The gunboat bill was taken up and its passage 
warmly advocated by Senators Grimes and Hale. 
The amendment of the committee appropriates 


| $10,000,000 for the purposes of the act. The bill 
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was amended so as to limit the number of gunboats 
totwenty and then passed. The bill to authorize an 
additional issue of United States notes, one author- 
izing the issue of ten millions of demand notes, and 
a joint resolution to pay the expenses of the com- 
mission to investigate military claims in the Depart- 
ment of the West, were passed. Onthe 8th, Wilson, 
of Massachusetts, introduced a bill concerning 
contracts and orders for government supplies. 
Referred. The bill to incorporate the Georgetown 
and Washington Railroad was taken up, amended 
and passed. The report of the Committee of Confer- 
ence on the bill to raise certain troops in Missouri 
and Maryland, was taken up and concurred in, so 
the bill stands passed. The Treasury Note bill was 
discussed in the House of Representatives, in Com- 
mittee of the whole, on the 4th and 5th insts. Its 
consideration was continued on the 6th, various 
amendments were offered and rejected, when the 
Committee rose and reported to the House, and a 
substitute of the bill, offered by Stephens, of Pennsyl- 
vania, was passed by 93 ayes to 59 nays. It limits 
the amount of the two kinds of notes to $150,000,000 
and retains the legal tender clause. This bill pro- 
vided for the payment of the interest on the bonds 
semi-annually in coin, and on the 7th was amended 
by its mover, (with the unanimous consent of the 
House) by striking out this provision, which, he 
said, had been inserted inadvertently. The Con- 
ference Committee on the disagreeing amendments to 
the bill making an appropriation for the defence of 
Washington, made a report, which was agreed to, 
providing that no volunteers or militia in any State 
or Territory shall be mustered in for temporary 
service, beyond 10,00 in Missouri and 4,500 in 
Maryland. On the 8th, the bill from the Senate 
authorizing the issue of ten millions of dollars in 
demand notes was taken up and passed unanimously. 
On motion of Aldrich, of Minnesota, it was re- 
solved that the Secretary of War be requested to fur- 
nish his views and opinions as to the reorganization 
of the Medical Department, in order that the sick 
and deceased of the army may be kindly cared for. 
A petition was presented from citizens of Philadelphia, 
praying that on the 22d inst., Washington’s Fare- 
well address be read in Congress in presence of the 
members, the President and his Cabinet, the Judges 
of the Supreme Court, &c., and at the head of our 
armies, and on board the national vessels. Crittenden, 
of Kentucky, offered a joint resolution to refer the 
petition to a committee and that they report thereon. 
On motion of Lovejoy, of Illinois, an amendment was 
adopted, that at the same time the Declaration 
of Independence, and Sec. Stanton’s order to the 
army after the Battle of Mill Spring, be read, and 
the resolution was then adopted. Dawes, of Massa- 
chusetts, presented the memorial of George B. 
Simpson, accused by the Potter Investigating Com- 
mittee of disloyalty, asking to be heard before the 
said committee. The memorial was referred, and 
the House took up and passed the Senate joint resolu- 
tion authorizing a detail of naval officers for the 
service of the War Department. It authorizes the 
detail of three competent officers for the inspection 
of transport vessels and other services, as may be 
designated by the War Department. The report of 
the Committee of Elections, against the prayer of 
Joseph Segar, asking to be admitted to a seat in the 
House, as a member of the thirty-seventh Congress 
from the first district of Virginia, was called up, 
debated and postponed. The House concurred in 


the Senate’s amendment to the bill providing for 
the purchase of cotton seed, so that a thousand dollars 
may also be expended for tobacco seed. 





